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Direct Line to HUD 





Housing Management Responsibilities 





The first Wide Area Telephone System (WATS) to enable 
alleged victims of housing discrimination to register com- 
plaints directly with HUD’s Central Office is expected to 
begin operating nationwide on September 1. The program 
is now operating on a pilot basis. When the system goes 
nationwide, any person who suspects housing discrimina- 
tion due to race, religion, color, or national origin will be 
able to call this number toll free: 800-424-8590. District 
of Columbia residents may dial 755-5490. All calls re- 
ceived by the central switchboard in Washington will be 
referred to the appropriate HUD Regional Office for 
immediate action. A recording device will receive messages 
at night and on weekends. 


Philadelphia’s Proposed Franklin Town 


Five Philadelphia corporations and one of the city’s major 
banks have announced plans for a $400 million commer- 
cial and residential development in center city. Franklin 
Town, the proposed 50-acre ‘‘new community,” as spon- 
sors call it, would include about 4,000 housing units for 
families ‘‘with a wide range of incomes,’’ commercial 
offices and shopping facilities employing 20,000 people, 
three hotels with convention facilities, theaters, restau- 
rants, places of worship, a two-acre town square, and a 
new tree-lined boulevard linking Franklin Town’s residen- 
tial neighborhood with its commercial center. The loca- 
tion, north of Benjamin Franklin Parkway, is now obso- 
lete factory sites, parking lots, and vacant land. The 
10-year project would be financed entirely by the consor- 
tium, which also has proposed to assume all relocation 
expenses. 


Park in the Air 


A downtown park in Seattle—designed to resemble a 
canyon and waterfall—is being developed over an inter- 
State highway with the aid of a HUD Open-Space grant. 
Most of the four-acre park will be constructed of large, 
raised concrete slabs staggered at different levels. At one 
point the park will form a canyon with a 40-foot 
waterfall that drops to a grassy strip between the freeway 
lanes. Some of the slabs will be landscaped gardens, 
others bare concrete, with many water courses for the 
waterfalls. Part of the park will serve as a top on the $2.7 
million, three-level parking garage. to be built by the city. 


The number of subsidized units for which HUD has some 
management responsibility will nearly double between 
1970 and 1972. Units under payment alone are predicted 
to increase from 932,000 in 1970, to 1,317,000 in 1971, 
to 1,825,500 in 1972. More than 100,000 units in other 
assisted programs bring HUD’s total management respon- 
sibilities to more than 2 million subsidized units alone. 


Lower Income Homeownership 


To help families with incomes below $4,000 a year 
become homeowners, HUD will soon initiate two new 
programs—a standardized Turnkey II! program for proj- 
ects owned by the Local Housing Authority and a 
Turnkey IV program for projects involving private owner- 
ship. Both programs will use annual contribution pay- 
ments under the Section 23 leased housing program. The 
lease provides that the tenant pay between 20 and 25% of 
his income to the LHA, while being responsible for 
maintaining the unit. The difference between the tenant’s 
payment and the actual rent is the subsidy. The family 
may purchase its unit any time that it accumulates 
sufficient equity by performing its own maintenance and 
secures FHA-insured or conventional financing. In most 
cases, the projects will probably be designed as Planned 
Unit Developments, where each person who takes title to 
a unit is also a member of a homeowner's association that 
holds title to and maintains all common areas. 


Federal Moves 


In an effort to expand housing opportunities on a nondis- 
criminatory basis near newly located Federal facilities, 
HUD has signed an agreement with the General Services 
Administration. Among the basic points: HUD will advise 
GSA on the availability of low- and moderate-income 
housing in connection with all substantial Federal con- 
struction and leasing actions, HUD will participate with 
GSA in the investigation of prospective sites for both 
public building projects and leased space, an affirmative 
action plan will be developed to assure Federal personnel 
of access to low- and moderate-income housing where 
HUD has determined that such housing is inadequate, and 
HUD will give priority in its housing assistance programs 
to applications submitted under ihe agin plan. 
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HUD’s PHILOSOPHY FOR 
HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


As the new Assistant Secretary for Housing Manage- 
ment, Mr. Norman V. Watson answered HUD Challenge 
questions on Housing Management programs. Mr. Watson 
directs all HUD programs and functions relating to and 


affecting the financial and operational management of 


housing, including the management of contracts for inter- 
est reduction, rent supplement, and college and elderly 
housing programs; management of low-rent public hous- 
ing; modernization program for low-rent public housing 
projects; tenant and counseling services; management and 
disposition of properties; and the servicing of mortgages 
under all HUD-FHA multifamily mortgage insurance 
programs. 
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Q. Why has the Secretary established Housing Manage- 
ment as a separate function at the Assistant Secretarial 
level? 


A. Well, basically there is a growing feeling that it is not 
enough just to produce housing units. If we are to truly 
achieve the goal of providing a decent home and 4 
suitable living environment for every American family, the 
housing we produce has to be well managed. 

The very fact that our production rate is rising $0 
rapidly makes it essential that we organize ourselves 
effectively to deal with the management of all these units. 
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For example, at the present time, we have nearly 1.5 
million subsidized housing units under management, and 
an estimated production rate this fiscal year of 95,000 
public housing units and 487,000 private subsidized units. 

In addition to the sheer magnitude of our present 
housing management responsibilities, new social and eco- 
nomic pressures are at work today which require high-level 
Departmental attention. Many public housing authorities 
are facing a serious financial squeeze, caused by a growing 
gap between operating costs and the revenue that low- and 
moderate-income families can afford to pay. Similar pres- 
sures are also at work in our insured housing projects. We 
hope that through the new organization, the Department 
can provide more effective leadership and assistance in this 
important area. 


Q. What do you hope to accomplish now and in the 
future for the Housing Management program? 


A. We have several high priority missions in Housing 
Management. The first is to help the housing authorities 
and nonprofit and limited dividend sponsors deal with their 
financial problems. We want to try to help the authorities 
and sponsors develop strategies to help prevent financial 
crises from arising. 

Second, we want to assist authorities and sponsors to 
deal with the underlying social and economic problems 
facing the tenants, which are preventing their upward 
mobility. Job training, education, and health are three 
fundamental areas in which we hope to mobilize greater 
efforts and resources at all levels of government. 

Third, improved tenant-management relations are a 
necessity for a viable housing program. One step we can 
take is to encourage more meaningful involvement of 
tenants with policies and problems of the projects where 
they live. 

Finally, we are working hard, through a contract with 
the National Corporation for Housing Partnerships, to 
develop training programs and promote changes that will 
lead to the development of housing management as a true 
profession. 


Q. What are you doing to prepare and develop staff 
responsiveness and effectiveness in furthering Housing 
Management concerns? 


A. As you know, in 1970 Secretary Romney established 
10 Regional Offices and provided for a new, decentralized 
field structure. The basic goals of this realignment are 
greater efficiency, cohesiveness, and productivity, and an 
improved responsiveness, flexibility, and service. 

In line with these basic goals, we have held orientation 
and training sessions for the Housing Management staff in 
the new field offices. During these sessions, a large portion 
of time was devoted to small meetings where staff members 
had an opportunity to discuss specific problems. I feel these 
meetings provided not only the training desired, but also 
brought about a cohesive Housing Management staff across 
the country, Similar meetings will be held for new field 
offices opening this year. 


Performance of Comprehensive Coordinated Manage- 
ment Reviews to study the operations of large housing 
authorities with serious financial problems has provided an 
excellent opportunity for our staff to become more aware 
of the operating problems being faced by housing author- 
ities today. 


Q. Are there any special considerations from the Housing 
Management standpoint that occur during the development 
of a housing project? 


A. Yes. Several special management considerations must 
be dealt with in the early stages of development of a 
subsidized project. First, there is the need to establish 
realistic rent levels so that income is sufficient to meet 
operating expenses. This requires a special emphasis on 
estimating increased costs of taxes, utilities, and main- 
tenance caused by regular inflationary trends. Proper 
consideration of these factors can prevent the necessity of 
increasing rents, a situation that often creates the problems 
of poor tenant relations and the possibility of rent strikes. 

Secondly, the project site and marketability must be 
considered to attract those families eligible for assistance in 
order to provide full occupancy as soon as possible. Next, 
the project should be designed to produce livability for 
low-income families, including provisions for security and 
recreation. 

Fourth, a comprehensive program for managing the 
project—a management plan—should be developed. I cannot 
overemphasize the importance of developing a detailed and 
well thought-out management plan in the development 
stages of projects. 

In short, some of the most important management 
decisions are made at the production stage. Housing 
Management and the Office of Housing Production and 
Mortgage Credit staffs work together closely and meet 
frequently to discuss areas of common interest and the 
needs of management. 


Q. What is the modernization program for public housing? 


A. The public housing program is more than 30 years old 
and the housing authorities have not been able to keep up 
with the physical deterioration of many of the older 


- buildings. As a result of this, the modernization program 


was developed in 1968. 

It is a program for upgrading those low-rent housing 
projects which, for reasons of physical condition, location, 
and outmoded management policies, adversely affect the 
tenants’ quality of living. 

We define “modernization” as a comprehensive im- 
provement program that involves correction of extensive 
physical deterioration of site, structures, or equipment; the 
replacement of outmoded equipment or outmoded aspects 
of structures; and improvements in grounds, structures, or 
equipment. The cost of modernization is met from develop- 
ment funds, but funds are limited to an amount which can 
be retired by annual payments within the remaining term of 
the annual contributions contract. By the end of FY 72, if 
our budget is approved, we will have made $67.5 million of 





annual contract authority ‘available, which will finance 
$794 million of capital improvements. 


Q. Included in your organization is the Office of Loan 
Management: what are its basic functions? 


A. This Office develops policies, procedures, criteria for 
servicing all multifamily housing mortgages insured under 
provisions of the National Housing Act. It services loans 
and grants made for College Housing and loans for 
Housing for the Elderly. This office protects the interest 
of the Secretary, enforcing the provisions of the regula- 
tory agreements, corporate charters, and supplementary 
agreements. It is interested in the physical and fiscal 
condition of these projects, as well as the social needs 
necessary to make a viable project. It also acts as the 
mortgagee in Secretary-held mortgages where the mort- 
gagee has elected to assign his defaulted mortgage to the 
Secretary rather than foreclose the mortgage. Upon 
receipt of assignment, this Office determines whether it is 
necessary to foreclose or, if a reasonable prospect for 


reinstatement exists, to work out an agreement acceptabie 
to HUD and the owner. 


Q. Will you please describe your objectives and respon ji- 
bilities with respect to the Property Disposition Program? 


A. The basic objective of the Property Disposition Pro- 
gram is to dispose of all HUD-acquired properties in the 
most expeditious manner possible, while at the same time 
protecting the Secretary’s investment by assuring the 
maximum dollar return to the insurance resérves. The sale 
of HUD-acquired properties on a maximum return basis 
produces an annual cash flow in excess of $250 million. 
The actual dollars are deposited in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the credit of the mortgage insurance funds. Cash 
flow is absolutely essential to HUD. The cash flow from 
the sale of acquired properties represents a significant 
source of funding for salaries and expenses relating to the 
insurance fund activity and also provides the dollars for 
the repair and rehabilitation of acquired properties. 


Q. What, then, do you see as management considerations 
in the FHA Section 236 Interest Subsidy Program? 


A. In the 236 Program, as well as in all other programs, 
it is mandatory that due consideration be given to site 
location, market, design, and operation budget considera- 
tions, in both the planning and initial production stages. 

Successful management of a project depends entirely, 
then, on the type of management program established by 
a management entity. There is an urgent need for enlight- 
ened management-tenant relationships provided by a well 
trained staff, which is sympathetic and responsive to the 
needs and aspirations of the residents. 

Management must provide for a socially desirable 
environment which will produce the best possible living 
conditions for families of low- and moderate-income. 
Tenants who are aware that management is providing such 
an environment will have pride in their living surroundings 
and take better care of the property. 


Q. You have a special program for Indian housing. How 
does this program differ from your other Housing Man- 
igement programs? 


A. We have in the Indian housing program a situation 
totally different from, and more complex than, any of 
our other Housing Management programs. There are 6,000 
Indian housing units presently under management and the 
problems are serious. Coordination of Federal agencies— 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA); the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and HUD—is necessary in 
carrying out the Indian program. Disparity exists between 
BIA and HUD programs. Due to a lack of trained 
personnel, Indian local housing authority management is 
inadequate. And, frankly, in the past HUD has not 
provided sufficient onsite guidance adequately to identify 
and assist with production and management problems. 

We are addressing these problems now. As part of the 
Central Office realignment of Housing Management, full 
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time staff has been assigned for the first time to evaluate 
and propose solutions to the complex problems of Indian 
housing. 

And since existing BIA-HUD agreements need to be 
revised, I have established a task force to identify what 
each agency’s responsibilities should logically be in light 
of past experience and current legislation. As a long range 
effort, we are developing training proposals and examining 
those areas where legislation might be proposed to sim- 
plify the Indian housing program. 


Q. What is different about the management of housing 


for the elderly? 
A. We recognize several unique factors in our elderly 
housing program. Foremost, housing for the elderly is 
more than a shelter program, it represents a total environ- 
ment. The management program considers not only the 
usual tenant-landlord relations, but also the creation of an 
atmosphere of concern for the well being of the residents 
and a knowledge of the needs of older people without 
impinging upon their decisions and independence. 
Management under these circumstances must be sensi- 
tive to the waning physical and emotional strength and 
adapt its procedures and processes to minimize their 
effect on the elderly. In addition, due to progressive 
incapacity, low-income elderly needs must not only be 
met, but the delivery system must come to the tenant 
rather than the reverse. 
Q. Two recent policies of the Department indicate a 
reversal in traditional resident-landlord relationships. What 
do you hope to accomplish with the lease and grievance 


procedures? 


A. We hope that these policies will end the traditional 
landlord-tenant hostility and usher in a new era of 
improved relations in the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. 

It is well known that the traditional form of lease 
strongly favors the landlord. The new model lease sets 
forth the rights and obligations of both landlord and 
tenant. For example, it specifies the process by which 
rents and eligibility for occupancy shall be determined. It 
specifies the responsibilities of the tenant in the mainte- 


nance of his dwelling. It specifies the responsibility of 


management to maintain the buildings in a decent, safe, 
and sanitary condition in accordance with local codes and 
HUD regulations. It specifies the circumstances under 
which management may terminate the lease—for good 
cause only—so that a poor person’s home cannot be taken 
away for arbitrary or punitive reasons. 

The model grievance procedure will give every tenant 
an opportunity for a hearing before an impartial official 
or hearing panel on any grievance. This reflects the 
judicially recognized obligation of local housing author- 
ities receiving public subsidies to administer their programs 
in the public interest and, specifically, to provide full, 
administrative due process for their tenants. 

This should go a long way toward giving tenants an 
assurance that their rights are being respected, their 





dignity as individuals recognized, and that instead of 
being helpless against the governmental bureaucracy they 
possess immediate access to a workable and effective 
mechanism for resolving their individual disputes with 
management. 


Mr. Watson concluded, “As I see it, there are two 
basic responsibilities in housing management at tine Fed- 
eral level that must be addressed now. Our first 
responsibility is to develop a strategy for the resolution of 
the problems in both subsidized housing and public 
housing that are adversely affecting the financial, physical, 
and social condition of this housing. Secondly, we also 
have the responsibility—over the long term—to develop 
and promote the profession of housing management 
which I think eventually will assist in resolving some of 
the financial and social difficulties as well. 

“Unless the financial problems are solved we'll never 
be able to provide the social amenities and kind of 
program where people will be able to enjoy living. We 
have made starts that up to now have been piecemeal. 
Now the pieces are beginning to come together.” @ 
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For Sunbury, Pa. 


In Sunbury, Pa., the Mayor and housing offi- 
cials don’t complain about government red tape. 
They simply don’t believe it exists in working with 
HUD to build housing for the elderly and poor 
families. 

They might be considered naive, of course. 
Sunbury is a small city of 14,000 in the center of 
the State, and Mayor Donald R. Morgan, a 
Methodist minister, and his Housing Authority 
board members did not take office until January 
1970. Until then, no one had done any work to 
provide subsidized housing despite a recognized 
need in the community. Yet Mayor Morgan and his 
board went right to work on the city’s housing 
problem, starting with a request to HUD for public 
housing fund reservations. ; 


They not only got the pledge of funds right 
away, but. kept working at every stage to speed 
their proposed projects toward completion. And 
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speed is what they got. Within a year and a half the 
city planned and praduced a 252-unit townhouse 
project where a number of Sunbury’s poorest 
families are now living. Soon 124 high-rise units 
will be ready for elderly citizens in a 12-story 
building now under construction. 


Month by Month 


For other communities surprised by Sunbury’s 

speed, here’s a record of what it did: 

e January 1970: Mayor Morgan took office, 
named five prominent citizens to the Housing 
Authority. They chose James H. Burns, a manu- 
facturing executive, to be Executive Secretary. 
February: The Authority selected John E. 
Halbing as its housing consultant, and within 
three days he advertised for developers to 
submit bids. 

e March: A pre-proposal conference was held with 
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LEFT—Brickmasons finish the modules on the site giving the 
townhouses a custom look that belies their factory modular 
origin. 


TOP-—This spring the site of the first major modular 
construction of public housing in Eastern Pennsylvania—128 
new Turnkey units in Sunbury, Pa.—began to look like a 
conventionally built community. 


RIGHT—Construction crews at the Sunbury site guide a 
module with ropes as a crane lifts it from its factory-to-site 
carrier and into position as part of a townhouse. 


developers and HUD Regional officials. Turnkey 
bids were requested within two weeks. 

April: Four bids came in on the deadline, and 
two weeks later the LHA gave a contract to 
North Central Development Corporation of 
nearby Shamokin, Pa. North Central had built 
public housing projects before. It planned to use 
modular components produced by an affiliate. 
May: Orientation conference on planning held in 
HUD offices. 

June: Authority members met with HUD offi- 


cials on ways to speed timetable; hired cost 


estimators. 

July: Sunbury submitted its development pro- 
gram to HUD. 

August: HUD approved the Annual Contribu- 
tions List for $5,304,680 for Sunbury’s 
252-unit, two-location project. 

September: HUD received working drawings and 
specifications. 

October: HUD received cost estimates and 
approved contract of sale under turnkey 
procedure. Three days later, ground was broken 
and work commenced on modular units in 
Modular Housing Systems’ plant in nearby 
Northumberland, Pa. 
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e Winter 1970-71: Modular units were hauled to 
the townhouse site and placed on foundations 
regardless of weather conditions. Plastic cocoons 
protected brickmasons from frigid temperatures. 

e June 1971: Dedication and first occupants 
moved in. 


Dream Come True 


Underlying this driving effort was the new 
Mayor’s determination to help those in need of 
decent housing. Dr. Morgan says, “My dream for 
Sunbury was a housing project, the first for the 
city, which would provide adequate facilities for 
both the elderly and the low-income families, a 
project which would enable the city to implement 
a program of code enforcement and stop the 
continuing blight and deterioration.” 


You start with a dream, and after that, in the 
words of Executive Secretary Burns, “It was a 
great team effort—by members of the Authority, 
city officials, our consultant, our developer, and 
HUD’s Regional staff. We all worked in harmony, 
and no one let the grass grow under foot.” *@ 





editor's notebook 


HUD has issued project selection criteria for use by field 
personnel in applying policies from the President’s hous- 
ing statement. There are separate forms for use in evaluat- 
ing homeownership projects under Section 235, for rental 
projects under Section 236 or rent supplement, and for 
public housing. A proposed project will be rated superior, 
adequate, or poor with respect to criteria such as commu- 
nity need, improved environmental location for low- 
income families, and effect of proposed housing upon 
neighborhood environment. A proposed project will earn 
a superior rating in nondiscriminatory location if it is 
outside an area of minority concentration. According to 
Secretary Romney, such projects will generally be given 
preference, all other factors being equal. 


HUD has ruled that seller-occupants of existing homes 
sold under HUD-FHA Section 235 homeownership sub- 
sidy program must agree to reimburse HUD for any 
expenditures it makes to correct home defects not ini- 
tially discovered just prior to sale. The same ruling states 
that absentee sellers must make escrow deposits equaling 
5% of sales price to cover similar contingencies. 


Local housing authorities are now able to contract with 
departments of public welfare for a broad range of social 
services for tenants under a new Housing-Welfare Coopera- 
tion Agreement between HUD and HEW. It calls for 
LHA’s to provide 25% of the cost of social services to be 
worked out in local agreements with and supervised by 
local welfare departments. The remaining cost is to be 
borne by the welfare agency but can be reimbursed by 
HEW. The agreement will provide Federal leadership for 
coordinating the housing and social services programs of 
the departments at the regional, State, and local levels 
and promote cooperation between local welfare depart- 
ments and local housing authorities on matters of mutual 
interest. 


Community Development Corporations have shown ade- 
quate promise in revitalizing inner city areas to justify a 
Federal policy of nationwide support, according to a 
study by the 20th Century Fund, a research foundation 
focusing on public issues. An independent task force of 
12 economists and urban experts conducted the study 
which found that CDC’s have proved the determination of 
inner city residents to fight for the economic develop- 
ment of their neighborhoods and to overcome the decay 
of business, housing, and hope in their neighborhoods. 


The Task Force for Housing Management, funded by HUD 
and directed by Carter L. Burgess, Chairman of the 
National Corporation of Housing Partnerships, has issued 


a report. The Task Force made a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to strengthen management's ability to 
manage the 4.5 million assisted rental housing units 
projected for production by 1980. An integral part of the 
recommendations is the proposal for the establishment of | 


a Center for Housing Management as a_ broad-based, 
representative organization to provide a focus for profes- 
sionalizing the housing management field. 


Dayton, Ohio’s suburbs have officially recognized the 
existence of a housing shortage for families of limited 
means and have pledged to work with the City, which is 
one-third black, in easing this shortage. Many suburbs 
approved in principle a plan which allocates subsidized 
housing quotas for all area municipalities. If the ‘Dayton 
Plan” succeeds, it will mark the first time in the U.S. that 
a racially mixed city and its white suburbs have joined 
hands to provide housing for low- and moderate-income 
families. 


In response to the article ‘Whatever Happened to Com 
munity Spirit?,"”” which appeared in the February 197% 
issue of HUD Challenge, we have learned that the spirit 
still lives in Poplar Bluff, Mo. A hot lunch program for 
the elderly has been developed through community effort 
and the dedicated work of the Altrusa Club. After 
learning of the club’s other activities for the elderly, the 
Missouri Department of Community Affairs and the Gov 
ernor’s Council on Aging asked club members if they 
would be interested in a government grant to set up and 
oversee a nutrition program. The result is a hot lunch 
served daily in a community dining room in one of the 
elderly housing projects. The prices are within the eld 
erly’s limited budget and tenants benefit from balanced 
diets, group interaction, and involvement with the 
program. Community participation is demonstrated by 
local garden clubs in providing centerpieces and through 
commitments by businessmen to serve on the Community 
Nutrition Corporation, which manages the program. 


Area Directors have been appointed for eight of the 16 | 


new HUD Area Offices being established in Phase II of 
the Department’s field realignment. All are incumbent 
Directors of the Insuring Offices which will be expanded to 
Area Offices by this September: Allen T. Clapp, Balti 
more, Md.; Forrest W. Howell, Jacksonville, Fla.; Buford 
Yerger, Jackson, Miss.; Richard B. Barnwell, Greensboro, 
N.C.; Clifton G. Brown, Columbia, S.C.; Carroll G. Oakes, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; E. Boone Coy, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Fergus A. Theibert, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Three HUD officials, part of an experienced disaster team, check plans for providing mobile homes to tornado victims in Mississippi in 
February 1971. From left: Jack Ingram, director of HUD’s emergency housing operations set up temporarily in Greenville, Miss.; Dick 
Anderson, loan specialist from the Atlanta Regional Office; and Everett Rothschild, HUD’s representative from Washington, D.C. 


Hurricane—tornado—fire—earthquake. During 
the last two years more than 13,000 families left 
homeless in eight States have been provided tem- 
porary housing by HUD. The Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970 authorizes new forms of assistance to 
prevent dispossession of families and increase the 
speed and efficiency with which disaster victims 


| can be placed in temporary housing. HUD’s in- 
t of the 16 | 


' 


volvement in disaster relief activities has increased 
as a result. HUD had the responsibility for pro- 
Viding temporary housing in only one major 
disaster in 1969, three during 1970, and four to 
date this year. 

All families whose homes are destroyed or 
made uninhabitable by a Presidentially declared 
natural disaster are eligible for special housing 
assistance. HUD disaster assistance teams, with 
guidance from the Office of Housing Manage- 


ees § Cnt, are called into action by, and work under 


the direction of, the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, the Federal coordinating agency for 
disaster programs. The temporary housing pro- 
gram is designed to enable victims to resume 
normal living activities as soon as possible—and as 
much as_ possible—given the emergency 
circumstances. 

Temporary family housing replaces the initial 
mass emergency shelter provided by individuals 
and private agencies such as the Red Cross. The 
housing is available to the homeless families until 
suitable permanent housing becomes available. 
While assistance is geared to the needs of the 
individual family, it may be provided rent-free for 
a full year if necessary. 

Aids Homeowner and Renter 


When these disasters strike it can be a devas- 
tating experience for the affected families regard- 





























less of their social, racial, and economic back- 
grounds. The resources of many are severely 
strained, and for the poor, resources are often 
exhausted. 

The mortgage and rental payments provision 
of the new Act aids both the homeowner and the 
renter. Mortgage or rental payments can be made 
on behalf of a family facing loss of its home 
because of disaster-related financial hardship for 
up to a year once hardship is established. 

The payments may be on trust deeds, mort- 
gages, liens, contracts of sale, or lease agreements 


on the family’s primary residence. The purpose of 


this assistance is to enable a family to keep the 
home it occupied when the disaster struck. There- 
fore, the financial hardship must be directly 
related to the disaster and not to a previously 
existing condition. A victim is eligible for these 
payments when housing costs total 25 percent or 


more of adjusted monthly income and a shift of 
five percentage points occurred as a result of 


disaster-related reduction of income and/or in- 
creased housing costs. 


Implemented After Earthquake 


This provision, signed into law in_ late 
December 1970, was implemented for the first 
time in the aftermath of the earthquake that 
struck Los Angeles County, Calif., in February 


1971. Many victims, because of earthquake dam- 
age to business, were left without employment. 

While almost 40 families are receiving mort- 
gage and rental payment assistance, more than 
2,000 victims benefited from the counseling ser- 
vice provided by HUD. The counselors found 
that they were often able to act as intermediaries 
between the disaster victims and their landlords or 
mortgagees and, subsequently, to arrange various 
forms of financial relief. . 

Many victims walked into the HUD Disaster 
Application Center, a mobile unit set up in a 
neighborhood park, not knowing who would help 
them or what help was available, when, or where. 
A young father of three children reported that 
the family’s first home was structurally damaged 
by the quake. He was “afraid to talk” to the 
mortgagee, fearing he would lose his home. The 
HUD counselor arranged and attended a meeting 
where terms agreeable to the mortgagee—and 
which could be met by the young homeowner— 
were worked out. 

At the same time, the HUD disaster team was 
overseeing the provision of temporary housing 
assistance by local agencies. This effort involved 
temporary shelters for over 1,100 families in the 
San Fernando-Los Angeles earthquake area. Such 
efforts were undertaken following each of the 
eight housing assignments due to major disasters 
in the past two years. 


Major Disasters in the Last Two Years 


Date Type of Disaster 


August 1969 Hurricane Camille 


May 1970 
August 1970 


Tornado 


Hurricane Celia 


September 1970 Brush Fires 


February 1971 
February 1971 


Earthquake 


Tornado 


May 1971 Tornado 


May 1971 Tornado 


*Estimated 


Area Affected Families Housed 


Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Virginia, West Virginia 
Lubbock, Texas 


Corpus Christi, Texas area 
(7 counties) 


5,265 


788 
4,990 


Southern California 
(4 counties) 


456 


Los Angeles County 1,250* 


Mississippi 659 


(17 counties) 


Kentucky 40* 


(8 counties) 


Tennessee 
(3 counties) 
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Fires in the Los Angeles, Calif., area in September 1970 totally destroyed some homes, leaving others nearby untouched. HUD disaster 
teams were able to house disaster victims in a combination of available vacant housing and mobile homes. 


The second important new housing provision 
of the 1970 Act authorized the HUD disaster 
teams to purchase mobile homes from _ local 
dealers as temporary shelters. This authorization 
was invoked for the first time to house the 
victims of the tornado that ripped through a 
17-county area in Mississippi in February 1971. 
This easing of previous requirements—that mobile 
units be leased through regular bidding pro- 
cedures—cut drastically the time lag between 
disaster and availability of family living accommo- 
dations for the homeless families. The first six 
units of the 659 needed were purchased within 
48 hours and occupied the following day. Over 
80 percent of the eligible victims were housed 
within two weeks. 


Housing Management’s Mission 


After being “‘assigned a mission” by the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness, regional disaster 
teams, with assistance from HUD’s Office of 
Housing Management, quickly establish field of- 


fices, estimate the extent of housing damage, 
locate vacant housing units, and arrange for local 
government management of the temporary hous- 
ing. It is only in special cases that HUD administers 
the program directly. Most often, existing local 
housing authorities are designated by the local 
government. Nonprofit corporations and private 
management firms also have been used. Following 
the California fire in September 1970, a mixed 
management technique was used involving Federal, 
State, county, and local government. 


HUD field offices are set up as close to the 
damaged area as possible to assure accessibility to 
the greatest number of victims. Temporary housing 
applications are taken and processed around the 
clock. Eligible applicants are assigned to temporary 
housing on a first-come-first-served basis. Anyone, 
regardless of economic status, whose home was 
destroyed or made uninhabitable because of dam- 
age, or who was forced to vacate his residence as a 
result of the disaster, is eligible. A victim is eligible 
to remain in the temporary units only until 
suitable permanent housing becomes available. 
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Mobile Homes and Conventional Units 


While mobile home units have been the most 
commonly used temporary housing resource, it is 
preferable to use existing conventional units. The 
HUD teams survey vacant units to determine the 
extent to which mobile homes are needed. This 
includes available HUD and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion properties, public housing units, and private 
rental units. For example, a readily available and 
adequate supply of private rental units in the 
metropolitan Los Angeles area entirely eliminated 
the need for mobile units to house earthquake 
victims. Unoccupied single family houses, the 
majority of them HUD-owned, were used for the 
788 victims of the May 1970 tornado in Lubbock, 
Texas. 

However, in many areas suitable, vacant hous- 
ing is not available and therefore mobile homes 
have become the most common temporary hous- 
ing. Some 10,000 mobile units have been used in 
six of the major disasters. One of the major 
advantages is that a mobile home can quickly be 
installed on a homeowner’s property. The individ- 
ual is then able to protect his home from vandalism 
while rebuilding. Remaining in a familiar neighbor- 
hood prevents any further disruption of a family’s 
living routine, including access to familiar schools, 
churches, and social and shopping facilities. 


An advantage for nonproperty owners is that 
trailer parks can be constructed in a relatively short 
period of time. These parks can also be completely 
dismantled when no longer needed. 

When mobile units are no longer needed in one 
disaster area, they can be shipped to newly stricken 
areas. Six months after Hurricane Celia struck 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 112 units vacated by those 
victims were transferred to the Mississippi tornado 
area for reuse. Fifty units had already been moved 
from the Camille disaster area to house Celia 
victims. 


Changing Emphasis 


HUD staff activities at a disaster site shift 
emphasis once all victims have been placed in 
temporary housing. A massive counseling effort is 
undertaken to aid families in making permanent 
housing plans. The various aid programs adminis- 
tered by HUD, Veterans’ Administration, Small 
Business Administration, and Farmers Home 
Administration are surveyed and evaluated to 
determine the best means of acquiring permanent 
housing for victims. To date approximately 8,000 
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Mrs. Mona Martin stands with three of her 11 children in the home 
provided by HUD’s Los Angeles disaster team after the February 
1971 earthquake rendered her house unsafe. 


of the 13,000 temporarily housed have returned 
to permanent housing. If a suitable, permanent 
arrangement has not been made by the end of 
the one year rent-free period, a family is then 
charged the standard market rental for the hous- 
ing. If hardship still exists, a rent adjustment can 
be made. 

The long-term recovery of a disaster area is 
also a primary concern for HUD. Applications for 
assistance in all HUD program areas—sewer or 
demolition grants, urban renewal, public housing 
construction, and the other subsidized low- and 
moderate-income housing programs—receive 
priority treatment to provide relief to both indi- 
viduals and governing units. 

The use of regular HUD programs to aid the 
long-term recovery of a disaster-devastated area in 
some ways is as important as providing temporary 
housing assistance during the first few months. A 
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Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Anderson stand in front of their new and old homes after the tornado in Inverness, Miss., in February 1971. Within 
one week of the disaster, this family of four moved into its trailer provided by HUD disaster teams, working under the direction of the Of- 


fice of Emergency Preparedness. 


disaster frequently provides a unique opportunity 
to redevelop blighted areas and improve standards 
of housing for individuals. Applications for HUD 
program assistance from all disaster-affected areas 
are given priority treatment and some require- 
ments can be waived or postponed to expedite 
needed assistance. HUD’s regular programs are 
also used to aid victims of smaller disasters, 
where a housing mission assignment is not re- 
quired. 

The Hurricane Celia experience provides a 
good illustration of HUD’s regular program re- 
sponse. To date 2,537 units of new housing have 
been authorized and 12 regular program grants 
for over $4 million have been made or reserved 
for communities within the, seven-county disaster 
area. 

Pre-disaster planning and prevention tech- 
niques are now also part of HUD’s disaster assist- 


ance plans. For example, studies are being made 
to determine needed changes in building codes 
and land use requirements that could minimize 
earthquake damage. Action plans are being for- 
mulated which can readily be adapted to each 
new disaster situation. A cadre of disaster-trained 
employees now exists across the country and can 
be called upon as needed. 

The work of the Department has not gone 
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unnoticed or unappreciated. The disaster relief 


program has given many citizens in several States 
a new perspective of the Federal Government. 
Mayor Jack Blackmon of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
summed it up on October 21 when he presented 
the key to the city to the director of the HUD 
Celia Office. “I think the work you and the 
people at HUD have done has made us all better 
citizens and made Corpus Christi a_ better 
community.” «@ 
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DISASTER ASSISTANCE 
TEAMS IN ACTION 


When a Presidentially declared disas- 
ter leaves families homeless, HUD di- 
saster teams set up mobile units in 
the area to provide counseling, finan- 
cial assistance, and temporary shelter 
for victims. When sufficient vacant 
homes are not available, mobile 
homes are quickly provided under the 
terms of the Disaster Relief Act of 
1970. Many families move into trail- 
ers located on their own property to 
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Hurricane Celia Corpus Christi, Texas 
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As the Nation debates the future of New 

Federalism, revenue sharing, and national growth 

and development policy, more and more atten- te 

tion is being focused on the roles of the 50 § jo 

States. Although past State efforts in urban devel- § jy 

The opment and rural revitalization, housing, and fo 


environmental protection have been modest, at 


S 9 best, State potential for future activity is being ag 

tates closely examined by State and Federal officials, ar 
One crucial area where State potential holds 

eS considerable promise is in community affairs. § ¢;, 

Promise in Currently, half the States have established com- $0 
munity affairs agencies that are emerging as the 

focal point for State policy on community devel- fog 


e 
Col r iT ! unit opment and the main vehicle for State assistance lo 
to hard-pressed mayors and local officials. 


« These diverse, fledgling institutions show par- tic 
al rs ticular promise in the umbrella functions of com- an 
munity development, planning and management, 


inter-local cooperation, and improved use of Fed- 
eral and State assistance for local development. 
At the same time they are serving as coordinators Se 
for State plans and programs affecting local ser- B of 
vices and regional development, while stimulating bu 
an interest in urban problems among other State 
agencies. . 

The primary service performed by State agen- 9 Ne 
cies at the present time is in technical planning | 
and management. Technical aid is spreading from 
such general areas as local finance, public works 
and planning to more specialized fields, such as 
housing and code enforcement. Financial assis- 
tance to localities is still a secondary role. 

In addition, community affairs agencies seem 
to be increasing their respective State’s sensitivity 
to local problems. This is influencing State legisla- 
tion and generating new State programs in hous 
ing, renewal assistance, and other fields. The 
degree of agency influence, of course, depends on 
authorizing legislation, staff size, organizational 
placement, and level of financial support. 





Major Characteristics 


In the 25 States having community affairs 
agencies, 13 are established as executive depart 
ments, 10 are units within the Governors’ Offices, 
and only two are located within old line agencies. 
Responsiveness to the Governors is an important 
common strength. 


Youth opportunity programs, such as this art class for children 
from low-income families in Milwaukee, will receive prion 
consideration if the Wisconsin legislature approves a new $450, 
human resource fund recommended by Governor Patrick J. Lucey 
for the Department of Local Affairs and Development. 


New York State Department of Commerce Photo 


Courtesy Wisconsin Department of Local Affairs and Development 
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New 


Most of the agencies combine new State 


Community Affairs Programs 



















owth urban functions with functions previously scat- 
itten- tered throughout the State government, such as Similarities among the 13 agencies established 
e 50 local planning and programs on youth, the elder- as executive departments are evident in the fre- 
level- ly, and economic opportunity. Agencies are quency of key responsibilities: all 13 agencies 
and found both in large and small States, but tend to perform local personnel training and coordinate 
t, at reflect the more urbanized areas. The oldest programs between localities, 12 advise on finance, 
being agencies in New York and Alaska date from 1959 10 supply legal advice, eight provide public works 
icials. § and reflect the diversity among the States. advice, six give financial assistance. 
maa | Departments of Community Affairs were first Specialized program assistance varies among 
ool | firmly established in the Northeast. A westward- jhe 43 States, but the most common in ranking 
. a . southward trend then followed between 1966 and order are urban renewal, poverty programs, hous- 
Sewell } 1969. The departments are large organizations ing, manpower development, and health. Other 
seen offering financial as well as technical assistance to regnonsibilities exercised by more than half of the 
local governments. Financial assistance most often departments include law enforcement assistance, 
covers local planning and, in varying combina- highway safety,environmental control,Model Cities. 
/ pal- § tions, housing, renewal, economic opportunity, 
com- § and manpower development. Connecticut’s Department of Community Af- 
ment, The most common missions are to strengthen fairs, featuring a Community Development Action 
Fed- 9 tocal management capabilities and to assist in the Program, provides the broadest framework for 
ment. solution of local technical and financial problems. helping localities plan and finance improvements 
1ators Several States are moving toward the larger goal in public facilities, service, and development pat- 
i sel — of preparing a community development strategy, terns. It also helps localities to finance renewal 
a f but none has yet emerged. projects and has a number of programs to en- 
tate 
County representatives and New York State officials review development plans with Peter Garrison, planning director of Orange County, 
agen- New York (second from right). 
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courage housing for low- and moderate-income 
families. These include a major State program for 
housing the elderly, seed money to assist housing 
development corporations and nonprofit housing 
sponsors, grants to provide site development for 
public housing, grants to localities in lieu of taxes 
against housing authority projects, and grants to 
enable localities to abate increased taxes due to 
improvements in multifamily housing. 


New Jersey’s Department of Community 
Affairs is probably the pacesetter in the variety 
of project grants available to local governments. 
It also administers a State Model Cities program 
focusing on communities not receiving Federal 
Model Cities aid. The New Jersey Department 
also provides a sophisticated array of management 
and planning assistance, and operates a housing 
finance agency which extends loans to nonprofit 
housing sponsors. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Community 
Affairs provides grants to federally aided Model 
Cities and contributes half the matching share in 


federally assisted renewal projects. The Depart- 
ment also administers the State’s housing program 
and offers technical assistance to improve local 
codes administration and the planning and pro- 
gramming of housing. 


Wide-Ranging Activities 





Other activities conducted by State depart- 
ments of community affairs are typified by the 
following examples. The Massachusetts depart- 
ment provides renewal assistance and a well 
established relocation program affecting a variety 
of local projects. Missouri’s department provides 
strong State leadership’ in the formation of local 
housing authorities and renewal agencies and in 
the creation and support of areawide planning 
and development districts. The Ohio department 
conducts economic opportunity programs, local 
and regional technical assistance, and encourages 
the formation of local housing authorities, with 
assistance from the Appalachia Regional 
Commission. 


Gene Sally (left), Director of the Missouri Department of Community Affairs, and Phil Clark (center), Director of Planning, discuss the 
future of industrialized housing with Al Perry (right), HUD Director of Operation BREAKTHROUGH, at the formal groundbreaking 
ceremonies on the St. Louis Operation BREAKTHROUGH Site, November 12, 1970. 


Courtesy Missouri Department of Community Affairs 
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Courtesy Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Community Affairs 





Courtesy North Carolina Department of Local Affair. 
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Courtesy North Carolina Department of Local Affair. 


Courtesy Commonweaith of Massachusetts Department of Community Affairs 


Small - and medium-sized cities and counties 
form the major clientele of the various depart- 
ments, but aid is provided to large cities as well. 
For instance, housing demonstration projects have 
been constructed throughout Connecticut and 
the Wisconsin Department of Community Affairs 
has made grants for $1 million to the City of 
Milwaukee. 

All of the departments are instrumental in 
inter-local cooperation and the coordination of a 
variety of State programs affecting local units, 
such as education, highways, water resources, 
open space, and public works. Several provide 
grants to help localities qualify financially for 
Federal assistance, and most departments are ma- 
jor clients of other HUD programs—701 Compre- 
hensive Planning, Community Development Train- 
ing, and Urban Information and Technical Assis- 
tance. Many of the departments provide their 
respective State’s link to Operation BREAK- 
THROUGH and Model Cities, as well. 

LEFT—A Massachusetts corpsman compiles a survey for neigh- 
borhood improvement. Massachusetts is unique in having a State 


level VISTA-type program that pays corpsmen for work in anti- 
poverty or service programs. 


BOTTOM-Wild and scenic rivers in North Carolina will not 
disappear if the Division of Recreation, N.C. Department of Local 
Affairs, has anything to do with it. Protection of these rivers is 
the subject of a statewide survey of rivers and natural lakes in 
North Carolina. 
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Department of Community Affairs 


Created Approx. Staff 
Vt. 1971 N.A. 
Mass. 1968 200 
R.I. 1968 80 
Conn. 1967 230 
N.J. 1966 400 
Pa. 1966 260 
Ohio 1967 
Hil. 1969 
Wisc. 1967 
Mo. 1967 
N.C. 1969 
Fla. -1969 
Calif. 1965 


100 


Offices of Community Affairs 


State Created Approx. Staff | 
N.Y.* 
Va. 
aA... 
Tenn. 
lowa 
Neb. 
Minn. 
Colo. 
Tex. 
Ore. 
Wash. 
Alas. 


1968 365 
1966 70 
1967 15 
1967 . 40 
1969 5 
1967 17 
1967 16 
1966 7 
1969 25 
1969 10 
1967 50 
1959 10 


*Includes both Office for Local Government and Office of Planning Services. 


Data based on State Offices of Community Affairs, Council of State Governments, Washington, D.C., Sept. 1969. 


States With Other Local Affairs Agencies 


The 12 nondepartmental community affairs 
agencies share a core of common responsibilities 
with the departments although their responsi- 
bilities, staffs, and resources are not as large. New 
York’s Office for Local Government and Office 
of Planning Services together cover local affairs as 
extensively as most departments and have more 
staff and program responsibilities than most. 


Most nondepartmental agencies handle State- 
Federal relations as well as State-local and inter- 
local relations. They provide leadership for new 
State legislation and for coordinating State pro- 
grams and resources affecting communities. Plan- 
ning is a major common function. This includes 
the State planning functions in 11 of the 12 
States, coordination of regional planning in 10, 
and the management of local planning assistance 
in nine. All such planning is assisted under HUD’s 
701 Planning Program. 


Technical assistance and training for local 
officials is another key responsibility in all States. 
Although the range covered is not quite as exten- 
sive as in the larger departments, the major thrust 
is the same: municipal management, local finance, 
public works, and housing. 


Aside from advice on local technical prob- 
lems, all the agencies provide information on 
State and Federal assistance programs. Eight of 
these 12 agencies also administer grant assistance 
for some purpose, most commonly planning 
funds and assistance to help localities meet 
matching requirements for Federal grants. 


Hopeful Directions 


At least half of the States are tending to local 
affairs and establishing a commitment to solve 
grass roots issues. In many States this is a modest 
effort, but in several it is substantial. The future 
of the States will depend upon even greater 
support for local affairs and, at the same time, 
the modernization of agency practices and pro- 
grams throughout State government. 


Not surprisingly, the States having the most 
active iocal affairs programs are also most active 
in other fields as well, such as housing, finance, 
environmental control, land development, job 
opportunity, and executive reorganization. These 
same States generate innovation in public pro 
grams. Hopefully, with greater responsibilities m 
prospect, these States will be able to do more- 
and perhaps the other States will follow. «@ 
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MERGING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY WITH 
GOVERNMENT 


In a still pertinent remark at a symposium sponsored 
jointly by the National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Academy of Engineering, Robert C. Wood 
pointed out that ‘the city and its development... is a 
phenomenon of major consequence and a territory of 
data that in scientific and engineering terms has largely 
been unexplored.” 

Perusal of the symposium record, Science, Engineer- 
ing, and the City (National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1967, $4.50) and two new books—Robert L. 
Chartrand, Systems Technology Applied to Social and 
Community Problems (Spartan Books, New York City, 
1971, $10.00) and The Struggle to Bring Technology to 
Cities, (The Urban Institute, Washington, D.C., 1971, 
$1.95)—lends considerable credence to the statement and 
sheds light on areas where exceptions might be noted. 
Chartrand’s book unfortunately tells too little of what is 
being done but, perhaps too optimistically, what might be 
done. The brief Urban Institute paperback provides exam- 
ples of three areas where specific attempts have been 
made to solve city problems with new technology. It also 
provides interesting but too simplistic answers to ‘What 
Keeps Cities, Industry and Technology Apart,’’ and “A 
Strategy for the Seventies.”’ 


Historical Perspective 


Reference works, the definitive one being A. Hunter 
Dupree, Science in the Federal Government, A History of 
Politics and Activities to 1940 (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1957, $7.50), trace the increasing Gov- 
ernment-science relationship from Revolutionary times 
until the commencement of World War II. 

The heavy Government reliance on science and tech- 
nology during World War I! signaled the end of ‘‘free 
enterprise” science and the beginning of post-war exten- 
sive Government involvement in scientific research, devel- 
opment, and application. No one was more responsible 
for bringing about the transition and shaping the future 
than Vannevar Bush. His 1945 report to the President, 
Science, The Endless Frontier, (The National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C., 1960, no charge), sums up 
the wartime experience and provides the philosophical 
basis for the governmental peacetime science apparatus. 

During the quarter century following the war, numer- 
Ous Observers have examined the Government-science mer- 
ger. The Scientific Estate (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1969, $7.50 or $1.95) by Donald K. 
Price is among the most perceptive examinations. He 
identifies four occupational groups—scientists, profes- 


sionals, administrators, and politicians—who must contrib- 
ute in harmony to assure proper functioning of govern- 
ment. In this difficult to read but highly rewarding 
volume, critical contemporary problems governments face 
in properly merging science and technology on the one 
hand, and administration and policy-making on the other, 
are defined, illustrated with pertinent examples, and pro- 
vided with suggested solutions. 

Two books of readings usefully supplement Price’s 
coverage: Edward A. Shils, editor, Criteria for Scientific 
Development: Public Policy and National Goals (The MIT 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1968, $10.00 or $2.95) and 
Robert Gilpin and Christopher Wright, editors, Scientists 
and National Policy Making (Columbia University Press, 
New York City, 1964, $9.00). They provide detailed 
coverage of many merger problems—choice of scientific 
spokesmen, lay administrators’ use of conflicting scientific 
priorities, and distribution of research funds—by experts 
in each of the areas involved. 


Science and Technology Application 


In order to understand how scientific and technical 
knowledge may be applied to problems of government, 
however, one should understand three processes. 

Technological forecasting is the method by which 
one, hopefully scientifically, judges what the state of 
knowledge in various technical and scientific areas will be 
in the future. In R.V. Arnfield, editor, Technological 
Forecasting (Edinburgh University Press, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, 1969, $9.69) a useful series of articles may be 
found, including a very important one by Robert Jungk 
on “Technological Forecasting as a Tool of Social Strat- 
egy.” 

Technological assessment is a form of policy research 
that systematically checks technological programs to dis- 
cover, in advance, potentially harmful and beneficial con- 
sequences. 

Finally, technology transfer is the disciplined applica- 
tion of available knowledge to areas where it may prop- 
erly be applied. A very useful reference is W.H. Gruber 
and D.S. Marquis, editors, Factors in the Transfer of 
Technology (MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1969, $12.50). 


Current Scene 


To round out a brief view of the current scene, 
historical antecedents, and important techniques for fu- 
ture solutions, the reader should sample the current 
reflective comments of an influential and very wise com- 
mentator: Rene Dubos, Reason Awake: Science for Man, 
(Coiumbia University Press, New York City, 1970, $6.95). 


By Bernard H. Manheimer, HUD 
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THE 


TEACHABLE 
MOMENT 


Every first-time home buyer has problems and 
fears. At any level of income, a home may well 
represent the biggest family purchase in a life- 
time. For the majority, substantially above the 
subsistence level of income, there is a margin for 
error; a small mistake need not be a disaster. 

There is no margin for error at the low and 
middle levels of income. Any problem looms big 
and potential disaster lies in any misjudgment. 
Help can be desperately needed by the Section 
235 interest subsidized home buyer—and it must 
be immediate, expert, cost free, and easily avail- 
able without embarrassment. The problems of the 
first-time home buyer in the Section 235 program 
usually revolve around skills needed to apportion 
the family income remaining after paying all 
homeowning costs. 

As experience is gained in implementation of 
the various housing subsidy programs for low- 
and middle-income families, it is becoming obvi- 
ous that more than mere lip service must be paid 
to the ideal of counseling the eager, but often 
unready, home buyer. Effective counseling is 
vital, not only in the fundamentals of home 
financing and purchase, but also in many periph- 
eral areas such as budget, maintenance, and 
insurance. 

Putting unsophisticated, inexperienced fami- 
lies with only a minimum of resources into 
homes and then going away and leaving them to 


face a multitude of unfamiliar problems alone 
simply does not work. There are areas of poten- 
tial trouble which must be attacked with skill and 
understanding. 


Government and Community Action 


Cortlandt Cambric, Portland (Oreg.) Area 
Housing Counselor, with the backing of HUD 
Portland Area Director Russell H. Dawson, recog- 
nized these problem areas and reached out into 
the community for help in doing something truly 
constructive about them. Cambric gathered and 
coordinated the experience and technical exper- 
tise of Oregon State University Extension Service, 
Portland Community College, and the Multnomah 
County Extension Service. 

Their experts in the field of consumer educa- 
tion were assigned to the program as planners and 
instructors. The college loaned its unique, 33-foot 
mobile classroom van. It is the only one in the 
Nation devoted to a consumer education program 
and it proved to be highly effective as an extra 
classroom. 

This wealth of talent was combined with the 
services of nonprofit sponsoring organizations and 
the resources of HUD’s Technical Services Mort- 
gage Credit and Architecture Division in the 
Portland Area Office. 
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Much study and research went into develop- 
ing a curriculum for a five-week seminar. “‘Antici- 
pate the problems which are bound to arise. If 
you wait until they ask for counseling, you’ve 
waited too long,” is the theory behind the 
program. 

According to Dawson, “Counseling should be 
so designed and applied as to anticipate minor 
problems, thus preventing them from becoming 
Counseling should not be 
considered a last resort effort to salvage a situa- 
tion which may have become unsalvageable 
through neglect or oversight. And it cannot be 
fully successful if it represents only the efforts, 
no matter how conscientious, of a counselor and 
a home buyer through the telephone. Only the 
eyeball-to-eyeball kind of probing—combining em- 
pathy, consideration, and true expertise—can re- 
solve the doubts and fears which beset the low- 
income, first-time home buyer. The first home 
purchase for the family only a little above the 
subsistence level can be a traumatic experience. 
What should represent a satisfying, fulfilling 
accomplishment can turn into a tragic disillusion- 
ment to all concerned. We must not allow this to 
happen.” 

Based on this attitude, the program was 
offered through the nonprofit sponsoring organi- 
zations to families of the area who were either 
contemplating or already involved in the purchase 
of a home under the Section 235 interest supple- 
ment program. They were given an opportunity 
to enjoy a new life style with full knowledge 
of its demands. 


major aggravations. 


Seminar Plan 


The first seminar, which was intended to be a 
prototype of a continuing counseling program, 
consisted of five weekly, two hour sessions. The 


classes, of 30 to 38 participants each, were held- 


in donated space in a Portland elementary school. 
The majority of people attending were of similar 
income, education, status, and background. Maxi- 
mum student-teacher communication was encour- 
aged. 

Each session, except the final one, was 
divided into two sections. The first hour con- 
sisted of a major, general presentation to the 
entire group followed by a short break during 
Which the class split into three smaller units for 
more specialized presentations. 

The general presentations covered steps in 
buying and maintaining a home, the cost of 


25 


insurance, and consumer protection and frauds. 
Pertinent topics within each main subject in- 
cluded explanation of what is involved in buying 
a home and the roles of nonprofit agencies; 
plumbing, electric, and heating repair and main- 
tenance; sources of funds for repairs; insurance 
for homeowners; how to spot and avoid home 
frauds; liens against homes and property. 

The smaller classes, making up the second 
half of each evening’s counseling session, were 
devoted to food dollars, budgeting, and home 
repairs. The participants rotated among the three 
smaller sessions so each person was exposed to 
the same counseling by the end of the seminar. 
The classes involved a great deal of communica- 
tion and participation. 

The stated goals of the counseling seminar 
were: 


e Create an awareness of basic consumer infor- 
mation resources. 


Assist participants to identify specific areas of 
need so that consumer problems may be 
aided or resolved. 





























Encourage participants to recognize their con- 
sumer problems without aid. 


Help the participants develop a sense of pride 
and interest in their homes and thereby create 
a feeling of community membership and 
responsibility. 


Counselors’ Experiences 


The learning experience included the coun- 
selors. Faced with people to whom a classroom 
environment was unfamiliar and somewhat for- 
bidding, counselors found a reevaluation of cer- 
tain priorities necessary. For example, it soon 
became obvious that it was far too easy to 
assume too much prior knowledge. Programs and 
materials had to be fundamental; counselors lead- 
ing demonstrations and discussions had to be 
receptive to questions, no matter how elementary. 
The temptation to cram too much into one session 
had to be avoided; participants were given infor- 
mation in small bits and then given time to digest 
it and to articulate questions. 

Some instructors must be experts 1n tneir 
fields and there should also be some generalists— 
warm, broadly ie aaa counselors to whom 
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Mrs. Barbara Harris, Multnomah County Extension Agent, conducts a seminar on food dollars and where they go. 


they finally do begin to respond, their responses 
are of real value.” 

Couples should be encouraged to come to the 
sessions together. Mutual planning for a goal is 


not common to those for whom existence is a 
day by day struggle, but with the incentive of 
owning a home, mutual planning can sometimes 
be developed. 
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That desire for a home also can bring into 
existence “the teachable moment—the moment 
the low-income home buyer becomes fully aware 
of the fact that now, perhaps for the first timey 
he is working toward something tangible, some 
thing he can see before him, something worth 
taking care of and protecting.” A counselor is 
speaking, “Along with that awareness comes the 
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frightening realization that there is no margin for 
error. Now, as perhaps never before, he’s got to 
be smart, careful, and resourceful.” It is up to 
the counselor to grasp this fragile “teachable 
moment” and help extend it into a brighter, 
better future. 

Other counselors’ reactions to the pilot semi- 
nar showed a new understanding of Section 235 
participants. 

“These classes will make it unnecessary to 
‘pail out’ inexperienced purchasers when it may 
be too late to help. Most of them have been 
renters all their lives and just don’t know how to 
handle a home of their own.” 

“Too many of our people had no idea minor 
repairs actually could, or should, be made by the 
homeowner.” 

“The classes have improved tremendously the 
standard of communication between the non- 
profit sponsors and home buyers, and between 
HUD and the rest of us as well.” 


Participants’ Experiences 


The homeowners who took part in the first 
seminar feel: 

“This should be mandatory.” 

“T have a large family and this could help me 
save dollars.” 
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“I liked the instructions on how to budget. 
Now I can be smarter about using my money.” 

“I know now that some of the little problems 
can be fixed and homeowning doesn’t worry me 
like it did. I know what to look for.” 


Other Programs 


The pilot counseling program now is in the 
past. Similar seminars have recently been held in 


three Oregon cities and with rental occupants of 


a Portland housing project. 

Russell Dawson is determined to make such 
training “mandatory, as soon as practicable, for 
every home purchaser under the Section 235 
subsidy programs.” 

The cooperation of the nonprofit groups has 
been vital to the success of the Section 235 
seminars. They have labored to identify partici- 
pants, notify them of the classes, and persuade 
them to take part—including furnishing transpor- 
tation and baby sitting services. Their representa- 
tives have followed up the classes to determine 
the impact on participants, get the necessary 
feedback, and identify potential areas of mis- 
understanding. They also take care of class regis- 
tration and work closely with HUD to assure 
representative attendance. Their cooperation has 
been invaluable. «@ 
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Ron Marek, Staff Attorney of Portiand Legal Aid Service, discusses consumer fraud problems. 
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What does an urban renewal agency do to 
provide special relocation and social services to 
project area residents when it lacks the necessary 
funding? 

In White Plains, N.Y., the Urban Renewal 
Agency innovated and improvised. Using the few 
available tools—and no extra money—the staff 
developed a useful and creative program for 
assisting families with severe problems during the 
period of relocation. 

When acquisition and relocation began in 
early 1966, more than 1,000 families plus more 
than 600 single people, including many elderly, 
had to be relocated. By March 1971, 1,035 
families and 436 individuals had moved to stand- 
ard housing, mostly in the open market. 

To help those families under the most stress 
during this transition, Operation Liftoff began op- 
erating in 1967. The plan was to place these 
families in a building with relatively untroubled 
families where they could receive a package of 
social services. While a few of the new residents 
were simply in need of better housing, others 
were plagued with multiple problems that pre- 
vented them from being admitted to public hous- 
ing—their only practical choice. 


Breaking the Cycle 


These families confronted a vicious cycle of 
substandard housing, deteriorated physical or 
mental health, little education, lack of job train- 
ing, often severe drug or alcohol addiction, adult 
and juvenile delinquency, broken families, and 
other problems which led into each other. The 
agency had a mandate from the White Plains 
Common Council to break the cycle by providing 
more than just decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
within each family’s means. 

In 1966, Mildred Black, Director of Reloca- 
tion Services, began to enlist social agencies and 
the Board of Education in developing a multi- 
faceted program. Representatives of most of the 
local agencies were eager to give generous assis- 
tance to relocation, but none was sufficiently 
staffed or funded to assume any substantial addi- 
tional workload. 

Therefore, they decided that each agency 
would provide the expertise of existing staff but 
would cooperate to coordinate the various poten- 
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OPERATION LIFTOFF 
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tial resources needed by each family. The agen- 
cies formed a team, with one representative hayv- 
ing chief responsibility for each family, but with 
the other team members offering whatever exper- 
tise or resources were available from their own 
agencies. The agencies which became involved 
included Westchester County Social Services (wel- 
fare), Family Service, Catholic Charities, Family | 
Court and Probation, Visiting Nurse Corps, and | “! 
the Board of Education special services. wat 

The agencies decided that immediate better | Y° 
housing for problem families was critical to the | the 
program’s success. So multiple problem families | T00 
were temporarily relocated in a 48-unit apartment | “# 
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building scheduled for demolition late in the 
program. The agency-owned building—supplied 
with service utilities, repaired and painted by 
agency personnel—proved ideal for the temporary 
relocation of the families. 


Those Helped 


Liftoff. The first involved a 32-year-old mother 
with a drinking problem and her pregnant, 14- 
year-old daughter. When they were brought to 
the agency’s attention, the two were living in one 
| 0m without cooking facilities. Their situation 
Was changing rapidly for the worse. Because of 


| About 20 families have so far been helped by 
} 
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The “Liftoff building,” a 48-unit apartment owned by the 
White Plains Urban Renewal Agency, is being used as a 
temporary relocation center for families who do not 
qualify for public housing. The building is slated for 
eventual demolition, but meanwhile the Authority has 
converted one apartment into a model homemaking work- 
shop, another storefront on the ground floor into a 
neighborhood activities center, and a two-acre lot into a 
playground. Pictured are some of the women who come 
together in the model “3K” apartment to learn about 
interior design, sew, cook, and socialize. 





her mother’s drinking and involvement in brawls, 
the daughter was taken to Family Court and 
moved to the care of an aunt. When the baby 
was born, it was placed in a foster home. The 
teenage mother, depressed because of separation 
from her own mother and baby, began to stay 
out late and miss school regularly. 

At a team meeting the agencies decided to 
move the mother and daughter to the Liftoff 
building and increase all the agencies’ attention to 
the family’s problems. Two chief goals were set 
by the team: to reunite the family and help them 
gain admittance to public housing. Once they 
were settled, the girl was persuaded to return to 
high school. Later, on the advice of the same 
counselor, she entered a school to study compu- 
ter operation. Her mother gained control of her 
drinking problem, held a job, and was admitted 
to public housing. 

The agencies have continued to take an in- 
terest in this family and give their support when 
needed, but on the whole the family has re- 
mained stable, clearly profiting from the intensive 
assistance and change to decent living quarters. 

All but two of the families helped by Liftoff 
have made significant progress toward a better 
and happier life. Families previously rejected for 
public housing were later accepted, families were 
reunited, men and women entered job training 
and basic education programs, child care, house- 
keeping, and health care attention was provided. 

Some families in Liftoff, too large for the 
two-bedroom apartments, did not move to the 
designated building; but their own quarters were 


ee 


repaired and brought up to 
standards. 


more acceptable 


Neighborhood Center 


In the meantime, Liftoff expanded. A third 
floor apartment called “3K” was opened as an 
activity center for the residents of the building 
and neighborhood. Mabel Harvey, of the reloca- 
tion staff, who had extensive experience in home 
management, undertook responsibility for activi- 
ties there. 

Much ingenuity, skill, plus some donated fur- 
niture started the-transformation of the empty 
apartment into a model unit. A group of women 
from the area working with Mrs. Harvey made 
drapes and curtains for the three rooms. They 
stacked a bedspring and mattress on painted soft 
drink crates and made a spread for the “new” 
bed. Scraps of material became new seat covers 
for revarnished side chairs. 

A local upholsterer gave lessons and demon- 
strations by completely refinishing an old chair. 
Macy’s Department Store interior decorator 
visited and compiled a notebook of decorating 
tips. On Tuesdays and Thursdays the apartment 
has been opened to a group of regulars who come 
at least once a week. They sew, discuss recipes 
prepared by Mrs. Harvey, and talk over the best 
buys at the supermarket. 

Some homemaker services can be provided as 
part of the expenses in an urban renewal program 
financed by HUD. 

In its third year, apartment 3K is changing. 
The White Plains Board of Education has con- 
tracted to use it as an educational center in 
connection with its Manpower Development 
Training Program. With new funding from this 
source, 3K will be open to more women and the 
program can be widened. 

An entire ground floor of community rooms 
is being constructed as part of the city’s third 
public housing building. 3K is being studied as a 
model for some of the continual services to be 
offered in these rooms, funded with a HUD 
Neighborhood Facilities grant. 

The agency relocation staff Set up “The 
Urban Renewal Place” in a storefront of the 
Liftoff building. It has served as the location for 
a number of neighborhood events, including 
shows, lectures on black history, and parties. 
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Orientation meetings were planned to offer resi- 
dents of a new building a chance to meet and 
begin planning for life in the new building. They 
were even supplied with change-of-address cards 
to ease mail delivery. 7 

An agency contractor filled in a small park in 
the next door corner lot. Volunteers from the 
neighborhood, service clubs, and Hi-Y did most 
of the painting, decorating, and gardening that 
transformed the drab -basement store and stony 
lot into inviting, friendly places to meet and play. 


Results of Improved Living Conditions 


Two new buildings—one for middle-income 
and one for low-income persons—opened this year 
adding a total of 347 units. Graduates of the 
Liftoff program will be among the urban renewal 
families who will find new homes in these low- 
and middle-income buildings. About a dozen 
graduates of the program have so far moved 
constructively into the community. In all, 173 
renewal families have moved to public housing. 


The importance of providing improved living 
conditions has become so apparent through Lift- 
off that the agency’s relocation staff and manage- 
ment staff are cooperating to improve more of 
the agency property as it is acquired. 


Recently the agency obtained the part-time 
services of a trained social worker, who will bring 
Liftoff-type social services to additional families 
in the renewal area. 

“An analysis of those who took part in 
Liftoff graphically shows that motivated people 
can, when given appropriate assistance, overcome 
bad reputations and early obstacles to achieve 4 
new status as responsible community members,” 
says Miss Black. While Liftoff is the result of 
good will and cooperation of the social service 
community, she adds that “if funding had been 
available to do a thorough job, more benefits and 
services could have been brought to the aid of 
many more families.” 

Liftoff plays only a small part in the $35 
million, 130-acre White Plains Central Renewal 
Project, but it has made a substantial contrib- 
tion to the project’s relocation program. It 
promises, for those who still need help, not only 
better housing but the opportunity to make 
constructive changes in their own lives. 
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Trends in Local Government Employment 
















ark in In October 1970, local governments in the 72 largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) employed a 
m the total of 3.9 million persons. This represents an 11% increase in comparison to the 3.5 million total recorded by the 
most 1967 Census of Governments. Although full-time employment in the Housing and Urban Renewal function increased 
g that 34% between 1967 and 1970 compared to increases of 20% for Health, 14% for Education, and 16% for Public Welfare, 

stony the 43,000 employed represented only 1.2% of the total. 
1 play. 


Housing and Urban Renewal Employment, City vs. Suburb 





The Housing and Urban Renewal function continues to generate a higher priority in the central city or the county 
in which it is located, as compared to its suburban rings. The Nation’s capital is a prime example of this imbalance. 
Four of the six suburban counties and two of the three independent cities in the Washington, D.C., SMSA had no 
Housing and Urban Renewal employees in October 1970 while Prince Georges County, Md., with the largest 
population component in the SMSA, had a total of only four. In the Indianapolis SMSA, the seven suburban counties | 











enewalff had no employees in the Housing and Urban Renewal function. 
se low- 

dozen In the State of California, there are two examples of the one county SMSA with no Housing and Urban Renewal 
moved 


Riverside—Ontario SMSA (Riverside County). These figures point up the fact that suburban governments are not yet 
providing the organizational structures necessary to establish programs of low- and moderate-income housing. 


employees. These are the Anaheim—Santa Ana—Garden Grove SMSA (Orange County), and the San Bernardino— 
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In the following table, Housing and Urban Renewal employment in five of the largest SMSA’s is presented. 


Employment in Housing and Urban Renewal Function 
Central City/County vs. Suburban Counties 






City/County H. and U.R. City/County H. and U.R. 
Suburban Counties Employment Suburban Counties Employment 

















| peopley New York City 12,594 Philadelphia County (Phila.) 1,551 
vercome Nassau 27 Bucks 0 
chieve 4 Rockland 9 Chester q | 
embers, | Suffolk -* Delaware 165 
esult ol Westchester 186 Montgomery 17 
1 service : Burlington, N.J. 24 
1ad been Wayne County (Detroit) 716 Camden, N.J. 10 | 
efits and Macomb 14 Gloucester, N.J. 7 
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Cook County (Chicago) 













the = San Francisco (San Francisco) 700 DuPage 0 

Renewa Alameda (Oakland) 220 Kane 4 
contribu Contra Costa 113 Lake 1 i 
gram. It Marin 27 McHenry ) 


San Mateo 10 Will 26 
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